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THE DANGER OF MODERN FURNISHINGS. 



AMONG BACHELOR APARTMENTS. 



By T. Mitchell Prudden, M,D. 



By Helen M. Winslow. 




NB of the most threatening tendencies of 
modern times in matters of health is that 
of overcrowding in cities, and the great 
element of danger from this overcrowding 
is not only the insufficiency of air in liv- 
ing-rooms and the lack of ready means 
for its renewal, but the accumulation in 
this air of infectious germs floating with 
the dast. Abundant water supply and good sewerage have 
rendered possible and measurably safe, so far as the ordinary 
waste of life is concerned, the building of vast tenements which 
swarm with people. But the means of getting pure air, and 
especially of disposing of infectious material often floating in it 
when it is confined, have not at all kept pace with the demands 
of health and cleanliness. 

But when we turn to the larger and more liberally furnished 
dwellings of the well-to-do classes, we do not find everything 
reassuring from the stand-point of hygiene, for in some re- 
spects the rich are sadly handicapped by the "tyrrany of 
things." Of course long and thick piled carpets afford persistent 
lurking places for infectious as well as other dust. Certainly 
heavy hangings in a measure hinder the detergent action of 
the sunlight, shut the used air in and fresh air out, and shelter 
floating matter which might otherwise escape. Without doubt 
complex upholstery with roughened fabrics increases the diffi- 
culties in the maintenance of cleanliness. But the usage of the 
householder in these matters will, after all, depend upon 
whether his practical devotion be most at Fashion's or Hygeia's 
shrine, and it may not without temerity be very urgently criti- 
cised. And yet we well may long for the coming of a time 
when clean, clear, airy, simply furnished living-rooms shall re- 
place the stuffy fabric strewn apartments in which the fashion- 
able citizen so much delights to-day. 

In one particular, however, the devotee to cleanliness may 
be unreservedly insistent, and that is that in the cleaning of 
living-rooms, whether occupied by the sick or the well, the dis- 
tinct and recognized purpose of the operation shall be to re- 
move, and not simply to stir up the ever-gathering dust. The 
past few years, so beneficently signalized by the exploitation of 
the new germ lore, have seen marked departures from the tra- 
ditional sweepings and dustings of a past era; and the emanci- 
pation of the housekeeper, and incidentally of the household, 
from the thrall of the pestiferous feather duster seems fairly 
under way. Still, some of the old barbarous travesties upon 
cleaning widely persist. The dry broom itill seeks out in the 
deep recesses of the carpets not the coarser particles of dirt 
alone, but the hordes of living germs which were for the time 
safely ensconed ; and among these what malignant forms the 
chances of the day may have mingled ! These all are set awhirl 
in the air ; some gather on salient points of the fittings and 
furnishings ; many stay with the operator, to vex for hours the 
delicate breathing passages or the deeper recesses of the lungs, 
Then in the lull which follows gravity reasserts its sway, and 
the myriad particles, both the living and the dead, slowly settle 
to the horizontal surfaces, especially to the carpets. Then the 
feather duster comes upon the scene, and another cyclone be- 
falls. The result of it all is that the dust has finally been forced 
to more or less completely abandon the smooth and shining 
surfaces where it would be visible, and is largely caught in the 
surface roughnesses of the carpets or upholstery or hangings, 
ready at the lightest footfall or the chariest touch to dance 
into the air again, and be taken into the lungs of the victims 
of the prevailing delusion — the delusion that the way to care 
for always noxious and offensive and often dangerous dust is 
not to get it out of the house, but to keep it stirring in the air 
uatil at last it has settled where it does not vex the eye. — 
Harper's Monthly. 



One thousand health and pleasure resorts in the Empire 
State reached by the New York Central. Write for informa- 
tion. 

All the great medicinal springs in the Empire State are 
reached by the New York Central. 



y^"VNE hundred and ninety- three thousand for the 
A V furnishing of a flat of five rooms 1 
^ J That is the amount a New York bachelor 

put into his apartments, and 
even then he had only the 
foundation, so to speak, of a 
home, without the essence, 
the spirit, of it. 

This statement, with all the 
details, was printed in one of 
the New York dailies, and 
read by a Boston newspaper 
woman, an old maid, beg par- 
don ! a woman baehelor — who 
was thereby inspired to see 
what is being done with 
bachelor apartments in the 
Hub of the Universe. And she 
in company with a visiting Chi- 
cago newspaper woman and 
a country cousin of advanced 
views and certain age — a trio 
of women bachelors— set forth 
on a voyage of discovery. Of 
course the classic grounds of 
old Cambridge, and the "West 
End " of Boston were the first 
to be thought of. There are 
any quantity of bachelor 
apartments at Harvard — from 
the cozy, comfortable two- 
room affairs in the college 
halls to the more pretentious 
suites of millionaires' sons, 
whose first object in life is to 
spend "the governor's money." 
A cousin of the Chicago 
woman was included among 
the latter, and through his influence the trio gained a peep 
into several of the most interesting of the students' quar- 
ters. Among them was a Japanese apartment, gay with um- 
brellas and fans and screens, carpeted and decorated with fine 
matting, and so thickly bestrewn with flying long-legged birds 
and hanging lamps and tinkling bamboo portieres and smoking 
censers and all the rest of the regulation Japanese paraphernalia, 
that the country cousin remarked that she "didn't see how any 
young man of to day, who intended to live the life of a progres- 
sive American, could breathe — much more, study — in such a 
place." And there were plenty of others richly furnished with 
plush and brocatelle hangings and satin brocade furniture, hot 
and stuffy, all surmounted by costly oil paintings that did not 
harmonize either with the room they adorned, or the ample 
water-colors that were sprinkled injudiciously among them. 

" Goodness gracious!" said the Western woman, with char- 
acteristic breeziness, "I wish I had the money those things have 
cost. I know I could have evolved a more artistic spot than I 
have yet seen." 

But not until the knob of Beacon Hill was reached did 
they find a place that exactly suited, and which they all de- 
cided was far ahead of their own powers of originality, comfort 
and artistic design. 

"If you want to see the most unique bachelor's apartment 
in this country," said their young Harvard friend, "let me give 
you a note to a man of the world, who lives up in Hotel Tudor, 
close to the State House, you know. You'll stop croaking and 
grumbling when you get there." 
And they did. 

Between the historic ground where stood the famous John 
Hancock house on one side, and the beautiful ivy- draped Som- 
erset Club house on the other, stands the Tudor, towering several 
stories above its neighbors, and overlooking, with a far sweep 
of vision, not only the Common, but all the South End and 
Back Bay districts, and the blue hills and river and sea beyond. 




"We may well expect to see a nobby place, 1 ' said the Chi- 
cago woman, who will indulge in slang occasionally ; "for aren't 
we on the knob of Beacon Hill ?'' 

Her pun was received with dignified silence as the trio filed 
into the elevator, and were carried to the upper floor. Arrange- 




ments had been made with the genial 
bachelor, and they were let in by his 
housekeeper, a quiet, well bred little 
Englishwoman. 

Once inside their first impulse 
was not to sit, but to lounge down on 
the comfortable big window- seat. Here 
was truly something different, some- 
thing unique, evidently made for com- 
fort. Here were no stuffy carpets or 
suffocating hangings, for the place is 
more speedily described by saying 
what it did not contain. Even the 
pictures were hung different from those in ordinary houses; and 
while each piece of furniture was individual in itself, they all 
seemed related and united to form a perfect harmony. 

To begin with the hall. Everybody knows now utterly hope- 
less the ordinary hall of the typical apartment house— straight 
and narrow as the Christian's path— is in the way of decoration. 
And nearly everybody gives up the problem at once, adding 
nothing beyond a picture or two, one long strip of carpeting 
and a hanging lamp. But here was a hall to conjecture by. 

"This is one of the most unique spots in the world," said 
the Chicago woman, as the trio entered ; and the Boston jour- 
nalist sighed softly: "At last, at last." 

The floor was covered with an antique camel's hair rug, in 
those rich, warm tones that look cool in summer and warm in 
winter. This rug was forty feet long, reaching the entire length 
of the hall. The walls were, by an ingenious arrangement, divided 
into panels, the whole draped with Oriental, antique hangings. 
On the first hangs a wall pocket against a Bokhara background, 
made of camel's saddle-bags. The wall-pocket consists of a 
Sioux chief's saddle-bag of home-tanned buckskin beautifully 
beaded, and suspended by a lariat that had been the undoing 
of many a buffalo on the Western plains. Beyond this the 
largest and most striking panel displays a remarkably fine col- 
lection of Australian war clubs, grouped artistically over a back- 
ground of Kelim hangings in soft harmonious tones. A mys- 
terious-looking boomerang is at the base, surmounted by a ray- 
like arrangement of barbed arrows, swords with sharks teeth, 
Jade-stone tomahawks and other aboriginal weapons. 

The adjoining panel, ten feet square, brought a long breath 
from them all ; for in the center, polished to a degree that made 
them all sigh for a back-comb from his armor, is suspended a 
monster tortoise of the hawk-bill species, brought carefully by 
hand from the Bahamas. A comb from his shell might be cut 



eighteen inches long. Behind him is draped a fish-net with 
wooden floats and appropriate marine effects. 

The third panel consists primarily of fine-figured Japanese 
matting, on which are mounted spears of wonderful construction, 
and ornamented with braided hemp ; war weapons from Central 
Asia inlaid with silver, and Damascus blades of 
unique design, indicating that if people in 
those far off countries don't lay awake nights 
to plan out cruisers and Gatling guns, their 
weapons get there just the same. In the center 
of this panel, which is directly opposite the 
dining-room double doorway, is an ancient 
Chinese dinner-gong. All these panels are 
framed in Bokhara strips, velvety and rich in 
coloring. These strips are used as girths around 
burden-bearing camels on the great Sahara 
desert, and are in themselves suggestions of 
travel. 

Od the opposite side of the hall is a carved 
hanging mantel surmounted with specimens of 
antique pattern, and flanked by war shields 
and armor. Over the doorway leading into the 
inner hall is a carved and polished brass shield, 
at the back of which are ingeniously secured 
two ibex horns, pointed sharp as steel, and 
built both for a weapon and defense. This, 
too, was brought from Central Asia. The door- 
way itself has curtains of rich Kelim, held in 
place by a heavy cord, finished with the most 
unique tassels ever yet seen anywhere. These 
are nothing more or less than Chicago cow-tails. 
This sounds grewsome, if not repulsive ; on the 
contrary, they make the most beautiful, long 
silky tassels imaginable. 

There is no "parlor" there with all its usual starchy, dressy 
effects. But in its place is a "den," and such a comfortable den 
it is, too— one that nobody would want to leave. The floor is 
covered with fine Japanese matting, an appropriate background 
for half a dozen rugs, which represent not money alone, but 
historic periods, and with tints that catch a woman's or an art- 
istic eye at once. The large circular window has a deep win- 
dow-seat built especially for it. This seat is two and a half feet 




Tortoise and Fish Net in Hall. 

wide and accommodates twelve people ; but with its deep, 
springy upholstery, covered with figured blue denim, add its 
innumerable big, soft cushions, made for use rather than 
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ornament, there is a tremendous temptation to recline at length, 
and to take up much more space than belongs to one. The -walls 
are covered with original "water colors, pen and ink and black 
and whites, of illustrations from such artists as Frost, Reming- 
ton, Gibson, Wenzel, de Thulstrup, Prank Small, Kemble, Granville 
Smith and others, all hung with an eye for good lights and the 
right line, and none of them skied. The cozy corner has only a 
hint of separation from the rest of the den ; and that a rope 
frieze as different from other rope friezes as the whole apartment 
is different from others. 
Under the mantel is 
a tile fireplace, before 
which stands a gorgeous 
flamingo, mounted as a 
fire screen. This bird, 
brought by hand last 
winter from Nassau, and 
shot by the owner, has 
no rival in the Peabody 
or any other museum, 
every feather being like 
a real flame. Beside the 
fireplace stands a garden 
seat in royal Japanese 
work and magnificent col- 
oring. Nowhere is there 
a suggestion of the shop, 
as everything is gathered 
from the remotest corners 
of the earth. There is a 
brass incense jar from 
China with exquisite 
carving. There is an emu 
egg from Australia, 
mounted in silver and 
gold, to serve as a jewel 
case, and held up by a 
native aboriginal in sil- 
ver, with several four- 
footed denizens of the 
land of the Golden Fleece 
at his feet. There are 
carved figures made from 
Kauri gum from the 
Maoris of New Zealand ; 
there are quaint cups and 
saucers from many lands. 
There is an exquisite 
Japanese panel with all 
the shades of the au- 
tumnal woods in inlaid 
work. Among the pic- 
tures there is Granville 
Smith's "Good-bye to 
Lent," with the fashion- 
able maiden tripping off 
with the master of evil, 
and bidding farewell for 
a year to a horrified 
monk. And there are 
plenty of chairs built for 
comfort. There are no 
costly lace curtains, but 
quiet unobtrusive ones of 
-Madras instead. The 
rugs fit exactly in size 
and coloring the place 
they are meant to occupy. 
-. Everywhere there is har- 
mony and peace and 
quietness. Even the 

flamingo, a bit of glowing fire himself, is so placed that 
people often sit half an hour in the den without noticing him. 
Surely it takes an original and masterly mind to so group hun- 
dreds of unique trophies from foreign lands as to produce this 
general effect. 

Next to the dining-room door hangs Frank Small's "Miss 
With a Mission, After a Man With a Mansion." The dining- 
room is as individual in its way as the hall and the den. Over 




Mantelpiece in Bachelor's Apartments. 



the main doorway is grouped a monstrous pipe of peace, handed 
down from a Heidelberg ancestor, crossed by a huge pen, and 
flanked on one side by a quaint old cup and on the other by a 
huge pod from the South Sea Islands— a magnificent locust pod, 
which rattles and chatters so in a breeze that it is named by 
the islanders "a woman's tongue" (queer thing to be found 
prominent in a bachelor's apartment). The whole makes up the 
combination of pipe and pen, tea and tongue. The sideboard is 
stocked with the best that any sideboard could boast of, al- 
though the trio, being strong temperance women, did not inves- 
tigate. In plain sight, 
however, stands one of 
those genuine beer mugs 
from Lucerne, lion and 
all, which keep a music 
box concealed and plays 
a tune while you drink. 
The bedrooms are 
perfect in all their ap- 
pointments ; a gas range 
supersedes the old-fash- 
ioned coal one in the 
kitchen, and everywhere 
is that indefinable air of 
home-comfort which is 
generally attributed to 
the presence of lovely 
woman's tact and in- 
telligence—all proving 
that the sterner sex can 
succeed as home-makers 
if they set out. 

This apartment con- 
tains six rooms. There 
is not a gilt chair or an 
onyx table — no, nor an 
oil painting in it. The 
same suite has been oc- 
cupied by a millionaire 
who paid as high as $75 
for a woodbox; and 
yet no one ever heard 
anything about his art- 
istic apartments, simply 
because they were sim- 
ilar to every other 
where furnishers and 
decorators are given full 
swing and all the money 
they want. Some people 
will say, "Ah, if I had 
the money I could do 
as well as that ! " Could 
you ? But money and 
the desire to keep it 
in evidence was not the 
main purpose here, for 
this suite of six rooms 
did not cost one-tenth 
of the sum that the 
New York bachelor 
expended. 

Taste, originality, in- 
genuity and travel in 
many lands; these are 
what are represented 
.instead of money. Of 
course not one traveler 
in a hundred could fur- 
nish like this, because not 
more than that portion 
travel with their eyes open, or have the patience to get all these 
curious, odd things safely home, or know how to make the most 
of them if they do. Who, for instance, would think of mounting 
a flamingo from Andros Island as a fire screen ? Who would 
devise a jewel-case out of an emu's egg ? Who would have a 
tortoise shell, eighteen inches long, mounted whole and polished 
until it makes every woman's mouth water with envy ? 

Note.— Since this was put in type the above is no longer a 
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bachelor's apartment. Like most attractive interiors, a -woman's 
presence was found necessary to keep it attractive ; and, being 
a progressive and up-to-date bachelor, he has supplied the 
"one thing lacking." 



DECORATIVE NOTES. 
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ANY single doors are using only one curtain, the material 
bought by the 



yard and the 
fringe sewed on. No 
rings are used. The 
rod is put on inside 
the doorways, with 
space above sufficient 
to permit the portieres 
to be thrown over the 
pole once or twice, ac- 
cording to the width 
of doorway, one end 
reaching to the floor, 
the other quite short. 
The fabric can be 
wound so loosely over 
the pole that the "sag- 
ging" in the center 
will form graceful 
curves. 




AMONG- the most 
popular mater- 
ials for doorway 
curtains in drawing- 
rooms are the French 
Empire brocades in 
blue, pink or yellow, 
with lace curtains of 
fine handiwork hung 
over one side. Equally 
high in favor are the 
heavy red French tap- 
estries, used with bands 
of wide cream lace in- 
serting stitched on the 
curtains, forming a 
border. This color 
generally matches 
Turkish or French dec- 
orations, and can be 
used with an Empire 
curtain of pink on the 
other side of the fold- 
ing door. If the cur- 
tains are chenille, leave 
a foot to turn over at 
the top as a finish on 
the side where the best 
effect is desired. 

A BEDROOM is not 
a show-room, 
and showy fur- 
niture is entirely out 
of place. Designs can- 
not be too severe. 
Superfluous ornamen- 
tation is impertinent 
and inelegant. Often 
a boudoir is fitted up 
for a private sitting- 
room, which is as ex- 
pressive as the individual taste demands, but even without this 
apartment, the tendency is in the direction of bright, airy bed- 
chambers, with no more furniture than is necessary, and that of 
the simplest design compatible with utility. All the bureaus are 
low, with flat tables, and utterly devoid of carving or orna- 
ment. Where a chiffonier is used there is generally a small 
dressing table and a cheval glass. A lounge at the foot of the 



bed, covered with cotton, is luxurious, although it need not be 
expensive. 

SOMETIMES the most striking table decorations are those 
on which least money has been expended. Not long ago a 
woman, whose modest ambition it was to give a dinner in 
which red candle shades and Jacqueminot roses should figure 
largely, found herself financially unable to obtain the roses. She 
cudgeled her brains for a while and finally devised a centrepiece 

of maiden-hair ferns — 
the pots set in a basket 
y x ( wound with glowing 
Ifl /■ red ribbons about the 
y? handles and the base. 
The effect was even 
more charming than 
the roses would have 
.■A been, for the feathery 
green made a restfnl 
spot in the glare of 
red. 

Another wise din- 
ner-giver once longed 
for decorations of 
costly white and red 
roses. But she thought 
the matter over for 
a while and became 
convinced that the red 
and white of some less 
costly blossom would 
suffice. So she ar- 
ranged a groundwork 
of white carnations, 
which were not dear, 
and combined with 
them glossy red berries 
and glossy green leaves 
which her small son 
procured from the 
woods. 

It was a youthful 
genius named Belle 
who gave a luncheon 
the other day which 
was a great success. 
From the chandelier 
above the table a bell 
of small, pale pink 
blossoms was sus- 
pended. Bell-shaped 
flower glasses of pale 
green glass held the 
table flowers. The 
candles were shaded 
by "folly" shades- 
little affairs of pale 
pink crepe paper, with 
narrow pink ribbons 
hanging down loosely 
over the shades, each 
ribbon tipped with a 
tiny bell. 
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Doorway with Curtain of Rich Kelim va Bachelor's^Apartments. 



ALL seats of 
ebony inlaid 
with pearls are 
among the latest im- 
portations from the 
East. They are oblong, 
with simple arms and 
without backs, and are 
strikingly handsome. Their cost is, of course, considerable, and 
they are beyond the reach of many who no doubt admire 
their beauty. But any good thing is to be welcomed, whether 
the individual can make the purchase or not. A high standard 
is a thing .eminently to be desired, and everything that tends 
to cultivate the taste is an advantage, even though the object 
be out of reach. 
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